MARRYING AN HEIRESS. 


Or, THE FAMILY OF THE DOBBS. 
BY B. B. THOM. 


It was one of the few fine days in the month of last July, that a splendid 
cab, drawn by a noble grey horse, was seen passing down one of those sweet 
rural lanes that are to be found in the neighborhood of one of our chief 
commercial cities. It stopped in front of a two storied, small, red-colored house, 
which displayed between the outside garden door and the porch a number of 
orange lilies, from the centre of which rose a plaister-of-Paris image of Apollo. 
Two young gentlemen, dressed in the first style of fashion, dismounted from the 
cab, and, stopping in the garden to contemplate with astonishment this 
extraordinary ornament, they rapped at the door, and, upon its being opened, 
asked if Mr. Egremont was at home. 


“Egremont!” said the gardener, who on this occasion evidently acted as the 
valet; u Egremont! gentlemen, you are under a mistake; there is no such person 
living here. This is Mr. Dobbs.” 


“Oh! now | think, | do recollect that the name of the father-in-law of our friend 
Alfred is Dobbs. We are under no mistake; we wish to see the son-in-law of Mr. 
Dobbs.” 


“Ah! yes, yes, the son-in-law; that is the husband of our young mistress. Aye, 
aye; all right; | ‘Il go and tell him. You can in the mean time walk in the garden.” 


“Let him know that there are two of his friends here — Gustavus Mandeville and 
William Creed. 


The gardener disappeared. 


“| expected to find a handsome villa,” said Mandeville to his companion, “and | 
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find nothing but a shocking vulgar-looking cottage.” 


“Yes; but you see here,” said William Creed, pointing to the garden at the rear 
of the house, “that this is a very large one, and, as it appears to me, kept in 
excellent order; although a little too well stocked with vegetables for my taste. 
But what matters the outside appearance of a house, if the interior is 
comfortable? Besides, | am quite sure that Egremont’s father-in-law is rich.” 


“So much the better; for Egremont required some secure and snug post after 
his sad shipwreck; and then | am quite sure, with his ideas of elegance, and his 
luxurious tastes, that every thing must be put sur un bon pied.” 


“That | calculate upon. The dashing Ergemont, no doubt, employs in a profuse 
style the fortune made by the thrifty Mr. Dobbs.” 


“Where are they? where are my dear friends?” said a third person, who ran 
from under a shady grove of trees. 


It was Alfred Ergemont! a fattish, red-faced young man, dressed in a fustian 
shooting jacket, with white grey canvass trousers that did not come down to his 
ankles, and having on his feet thick hob-nailed shoes; while on his head was a 
skimping straw hat, and round his neck an old colored cotton handkerchief. His 
two friends looked at him for an instant, without being able to recognize him; but 
he said laughingly to them, and shaking their hands— 


“You find me a little changed, perhaps. The air of the fields, and the peace of a 
happy home, have produced these good results. |, who was so thin and so 
pale, am now stout and blooming. The country has given me a complexion, and 
happiness has thickened my waist; then | have shaved away my whiskers, 
because my wife docs not like them; and | have cropped my head until it looks 
like that of a recruit, instead of wearing my hair like a German, because my 
beloved mother-in-law could not endure the sight of it. Besides | have given up 
all notion of fashion. It is very well in the city, or when one is unmarried; but 
when we live in the country, and only wish to please ourselves, and to be 
perfectly at our ease, why then one dresses as they like—-as | do. So, you see, 


the metamorphosis is perfect” 


And so in fact it was. There was a time, when the most elegantly dressed man, 
with the handsomest turn out, with the finest house, and the most excellent 
wine- cellar in the city, was Alfred Egremont; but then, one morning—it was. a 
lovely morning, and followed that on which a great race was won—Alfred 
Egremont was completely, utterly, irretrievably ruined. But, in the midst of all his 
misfortunes, one plank of safety presented itself, and, clinging to that, he might 
reach the shore in safety. The brilliant position and shining attractions of the 
young exquisite had made a deep impression upon the heart of Tabitha Dobbs, 
the daughter of the richest green-grocer in the city. Mr. and Mrs. Dobbs were 
pains-taking, saving, griping, calculating shopkeepers, who had an utter 
abomination for fashion and all its luxuries; and they, therefore, at first, declared 
their decided objection to a union between Mr. Alfred Egremont and their 
beloved daughter, Tabitha. The young lady was, however, their only child; and 
they yielded at length to her wishes. Besides, Alfred promised to reform, and 
they were resolved he should keep his word. He determined to give up his 
house, and to live altogether in the country, with his father-in-law. 


From the time of his marriage Alfred appeared no more in the city; and it was 
remarked, that not one of his intimate friends had been invited to his nuptials. 
People only knew of the happiness he was enjoying by report. He had, 
however, written several times to his friends, Mandeville and Creed, and 
requested them to come and see him. They at length determined upon paying 
him a visit; they did so one day when ennui had awakened in their hearts the 
remembrance of their old friend, and the desire for some new amusement. 


“As to you,” continued Alfred, “I find you the same as ever. Nothing is changed 
about you, unless it be the cut of your coat, the make of your waistcoat, and the 
tie of your cravat Besides you are as young, as handsome, and as fine as ever 
you were. It is the privilege of bachelors. But now, tell me truly, are you not 
getting tired of the excited life you are leading. Believe me, for | speak from 
experience, true happiness does not consist in the bustle of a club, nor the 
noise of a racecourse, nor the excitement of a sailing-match; and then there is 
the terrible moment when all those ruinous pleasures and wasteful prodigalities 


must end. It is not every one who has the same good luck as | have. Look then 
to your affairs in time, and economise before it be too late. | hope that the 
example and the sight of my happiness will determine you.” 


“Then are you really very happy?" enquired Mandeville. 


“Why should | not be so? | have a wife that adores me; for she married me, 
notwithstanding my want of means, and when she might have looked for a 
millionaire. My father-in-law is an excellent fellow; and as to my mother-in-law, 
she is the tenderest creature living; and, besides this, thirty thousand a year in 
the funds— what can a man desire more?” 


“How! had your wife thirty thousand a year fortune?” 


“No, no, not exactly; but that is what my father-in-law is worth, and | enjoy it. 
There was no settlement made on my wife at our marriage, as | had no property 
of my own; but then all that he has we have all in common; and we live ina 
perfect state of harmony. Ours is indeed a blessed family of love.” 


“But, then, do you pass all the year in this country- house!” 


“Oh! not at all. During four or five months, at the winter season, we remove to 
the city.” 


“The Missis is calling for you,” said the gardener, who this moment stepped up 
to Alfred. 


“Indeed, my good friend,” said Mr. Creed, “your gardener appears to be an 
oddity. He cultivates his flowers and trains his plants admirably; but | have not 
so good an opinion of his politeness or his comprehension. But a few minutes 
since, when we asked to see Mr. Egremont, he did not appear to understand 


us. 


“That is by no means astonishing,” replied Egremont, a little embarrassed; “for 
they scarcely know me here by that name; the family never call me anything but 


Alfred; and then | must tell you, that my father-in-law has a particular veneration 
for the name of Dobbs. He himself has made it illustrious upon ‘change. He is, 
therefore, justly proud of it, and wishes to transmit it to his grandchildren—when 
he has them. | therefore have yielded to his wishes on that trifling point, and | 
havo added my wife’s name to my own, and, therefore, | always now sign my 
letters, Alfred Egremont Dobbs.” 


“That is it—and the Dobbs, that has money, crushes down the Egremont, that is 
without it” 


“Yes; but | would not at all have yielded the point if my father-in-law had a son. 
But one may well consent to make their name a little longer, when they marry 
an only daughter and a rich heiress.” 


“No doubt; money commands every thing. But talking of money reminds me that 
| have a trifle to give you. Our friend Ronayne has just come in for his property. 
The large fortune he has inherited has sharpened his memory, and he is paying 
off his old debts. Knowing, then, that we were coming to see you, he desired us 
to give you a hundred dollars; that being the sum you lent him when he wanted 
it, and you did not care to lose it Here they are.” 


“That is very good indeed,” observed Alfred; “give them to me.” And as he 
dropped them into his fob he whispered to his friends, “You need not say 
anything about this either to my wife or her father and mother.” 


“| understand you. You wish to keep the money for yourself alone; and not to 
throw it into the common stock, in which you all participate.” 


“Precisely so; but now go and wait for me in the drawing-room, whilst | hasten 
to my wife. | shall not be a moment away from you.” 


The aspect of this room was far from corresponding with the notion that the two 
friends had formed of the comfort and luxuries that would be introduced by 
Alfred into the house of his father. The room was covered with a carpet that 
was much too small for it; the chairs were all wrapped up in dark cotton; the 


same thing was upon the sofas. Upon the chimney-slab were some old physic 
bottles, half-filled with water, and into which had been driven the ends of some 
withered flowers. The mirror was papered up, and on an old brass-rimmed clock 
were three miserable birds impaled. While the two friends were examining this 
chamber they heard the murmuring noise of an angry discussion in the room 
over-head, and in that debate the voice of Alfred could scarcely be heard. “Poor 
fellow,” said the friends, “we fear we have done you no service by coming here. 
They are finding fault with you for our visit.” 


In an instant after the family appeared; and the faces that had been lately 
frowning with rage, were rendered frightful by imitating, most vilely, a smile of 
satisfaction. Alfred, however, plucked up some of his former courage and went 
through the ceremony of introducing his wife and her relations with some of his 
wonted case and grace. When the parties had saluted each other, he said 
aside to his friends— 


“Well; what do you think of Mrs. Egremont!” 
“Why—very well.” 


“She is not exactly beautiful,” he added; “but then she has good teeth. There is 
thought in her eyes, and a grace in her smile. And then she is so accomplished; 
so full of talent; there it is that she shines. But you shall hear her sing.” 


Mr. Dobbs reproached his son-in-law on the impropriety and vulgarity of 
“whispering in company,” and t then the conversation became general. The old 
greengrocer railed against the fashionable world, and he told the company what 
had been the price of the six-per-cents. every week for the three preceding 
years. 


“These things are his hobby,” said Alfred; “you must pardon him his sarcastic 
humor and his conversation. It is that of an old shopkeeper, who has gone upon 


‘change, and acquired an immense fortune, with great honor to himself.” 


Mrs. Dobbs echoed all the observations of her husband, and Mrs. Egremont 


threw out several piquant observations, which seemed to be particularly 
intended for the benefit of all spend-thrift dandies. As to the mother-in- law, she 
glared upon Alfred like a wild cat, when she said— 


“Have you done what | desired you this morning?” 
“Yes, my dear mother,” replied Alfred with extreme meekness. 


“Why don’t you answer me !” said Mrs. Dobbs; “but it is your usual careless 


way. 


“Pardon me, | was speaking to those gentlemen,” replied Alfred, happy in being 
able to think he had so good an excuse. 


“What shall we do until dinner is dressed!” observed Mr. Dobbs. 


“Well, well,” chimed in Tabitha, “I never did see such a man. You never have a 
word to throw to a dog. You sit there like a fool. It is for you to answer papa’s 
question. You ought to know the taste of these gentlemen—of your friends.” 


“Pardon me, my dearest angel, | was just thinking—I believe we shall take a 
walk in the neighborhood.” 


“In the neighborhood, indeed!” said Mr. Dobbs. 
“Only just listen! as if my grounds were not large enough for him. We will go first 
to the piggery, and then into the kitchen-garden, and then we shall look at my 


pond, where there are some fine eels, and fifteen golden fish, and then we will 
take a walk into the orchard—” 


“And then into the paddock,” said Alfred. 


“Well, if | ever heard the like! The paddock he calls it. Would the word park bum 
your tongue, my hopeful son-in-law.” 


“Fes, you are right; | ought to have said park,” humbly replied Alfred. 
They set out for their promenade. 

“Alfred, shut all the windows, and close the door after us,” said Mr. Dobbs. 
“Alfred, run and fetch Juno,” said the mother-in-law. 

“Alfred, bring me my parasol, my scarf, and my reticule,” said Tabitha.” 


Alfred executed all these commissions with the quickness of a man who was 
well accustomed to them. 


“These are very good people,” said he to his old acquaintances; “very good 
people indeed. | do for them just as they do for me. They overwhelm me with 
their little cares, and | good naturedly bear them.” 


During the walk Alfred was frequently called upon to do something for his wife 
or her family. On their return they had dinner, which was at the same time 
shabby, and yet aping what is fashionable. It was half cold, and half burnt Alfred 
was two or three times invited to stand up and change the plates, or fill the 
glasses. Mr. Dobbs, from the moment that soup was placed before him, until 
the dessert was removed, never stopped talking. 


“| think | shall smoke a cigar in the garden,” said Creed to his friend Alfred. 


“Smoke! Oh, don’t think of it, my dear fellow; the cigar is a thing proscribed in 
this abode.” 


“Well, then, a little farther off—in the park, as Mr. Dobbs calls it!” 


“No, no; for if there was the slightest smell of it, my wife or my mother-in-law 
would nose it out Besides, we expect company; neighbors, who are coming to 
pass the evening with us; and we shall have a great deal of amusement; for my 
wife is going to play on the piano. Listen!” 


There was no doubt that there was playing on the piano; for the instrument 
groaned under the heavy fingers of Tabitha, who played in an inexplicable 
manner some most difficult pieces. Then, yielding to the request of her mother, 
Mrs. Egremont sung three of the most favorite airs of Grisi, and gave them with 
the most astonishing quavers, and almost incredible flourishes. Every time she 
stopped, Alfred was the first to applaud. 


The visitors arrived during the concert; and at its conclusion Mr. Dobbs 
proposed they should play loo at a halfpenny a fish. 


“It is quite impossible,” answered in the one breath Creed and Mandeville; “for 
we must now leave you. It will be some time advanced in the night before we 
can reach the city.” 

“What!” cried Alfred, “don’t you intend to sleep here! Only think that—” 

But a look, like that of a basilisk, from Mrs. Dobbs, fascinated Alfred in the 
midst of his burst of hospitality and friendship. He stopped, and assisted his 


friends into the vehicle that had conveyed them from town. 


“You have,” said he, “been the eye-witnesses of my domestic happiness; and 
may you profit by my example!” 


“Oh, yes,” they replied, “it is an excellent lesson for us.” The cab started off at a 
gallop. 


“How admirably your horse goes!” said Mandeville to Creed. 
“Do you wish to buy him?” replied Creed. 
“What, are you thinking of parting with him?” 


“Yes; | have been thinking very seriously about myself, and | am about to 
reduce my expenses.” 


“And | have been thinking of doing the same.” 
“That which we have seen this evening has induced you to do so. Is it not so ?” 


“Yes. Poor Alfred! What a life! But this is the end of the follies of youth. | have 
seen break-downs in the world. | saw Stanley abandon his name, and enlist as 
a common soldier; and yet it did not make me reflect | saw Williams blow out 
his brains; and yet | have gone on fearlessly; but the example of Alfred has 
made a complete convert of me. | certainly do not wish to expose ‘myself to the 
chance of a similar fate. | certainly will not ruin myself’ 


“Nor |, either.” 
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